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of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. Only a sort of
classical learning could survive which kept aloof from all questions
obnoxious to orthodoxy and the ruling powers. In Italy too the
free-thinking humanists were expelled or silenced. Advanced
Christian humanism, however, found a favourable soil in England,
the Netherlands and in Poland, and was also adopted by the
Swiss reformer Zwingli. Before discussing the national signi-
ficance of humanism in France and England, we must focus
attention on two thinkers who represent opposite types of human-
istic thought on the problems of nationality.
4.    MACHIAVELLI AND ERASMUS
Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) witnessed the invasion of
Italy by the French, which made this country the victim of endless
struggles between the Great Powers.   His most ardent longing
was to see his city of Florence and the whole of Italy free and
respected again, but he realized that the situation was almost
hopeless and that perhaps the greatest obstacle lay in the national
character of the Italians.   The glory of old Rome filled his soul
with admiring pride, and the contrast between her role in the
world and that of Italy was depressing.   The Romans owed their
immortality to their " virtue ", a word by which he understood
political energy, great ambition, boldness, sagacity, cunning in
the pursuit of great designs, fitness for domination, heroism, self-
sacrificing devotion to the fatherland.   The most essential quali-
fication among its various elements was a proper religion, as the
example of the old Romans proved.   Yet Italy was lacking in this
force above all.   The Church was utterly corrupted through the
Papacy, and the policy of the Popes was also chiefly responsible
for the lack of national unity in Italy.   Christianity, moreover,
was not at all the right religion for fostering patriotic heroism.
Paganism had made gods of men who had won temporal glory
like generals and statesmen,   Christianity crowned the humble
and contemplative virtues rather than the active ones; it esteemed
humility and contempt of earthly things, and not a great mind,
bodily force and all the qualities which make men feared, and
which were honoured by ancient paganism.   The  Christian
religion, he thought, had enervated the people and had rendered
them prone to become victims of the wicked.   History and politics
appeared to Machiavelli merely as a play of natural forces which
did not allow for the action of a moral law, though a ruler might
find it opportune to make use of this fiction for political purposes.